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ABBREVIATIONS 


M 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. — Anno Hijrae (A.D. 622), 
Ak.—Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. — Aquila. 
Arab. — Árabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Ary.= Aryan. 
As.=Asiatie, 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT=Altes Testament. 
AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
e.=eirca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite, 
cf. =compare. 
et. — contrast. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
gr Bee or editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
Bae En 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV=English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Fr. = French. 
Germ. =German. 
Gr. =Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. =Hexateuch. 
Huy = Himyaritie. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Iran. — Iranian. 


Isr. = Jeraclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX -Septnagint. 
Min. = Minzan. 

'| MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. —note. 
NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P=Priestly Narrative. 
Pal.=Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. — Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. =Roman. 
RV = Revised Version. 
RVm=Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzean. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. = Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. = Sanskrit. 
Symm. = Symmachus. 

| Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) =times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH = Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 
La-Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt= Deuteronomy. 


Jos= Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg=Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,2 S=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob = Obadiah. 


1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag= Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth=Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus — Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three = Song of the Three Maccabees. 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt- Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 anà 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal=Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col z Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn 1, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev —- Revelation. 
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UI. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. | 

Baldwin = Diet, of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth = Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (21894). 

Beuzinger = Zeb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann — Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns-Sachau = Syr.- köm. Jecchtsbuch aus dem 
fünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge=Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Dict. des ant. grec. et vom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.?, 
1905. 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen=Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= Arabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonie Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realeneyelopädie für Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (21892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zópffel = Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt=Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Ktudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

MeCurdy= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir- Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopzedias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AH E- American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh= American Journal of Philology. 

AJPs= American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitie Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTÀ — American Journal of Theology. 

AMG — Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

AE = Anthropological be 

ARW = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS= Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack- Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa = Eealencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de Part dans lantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Reville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1856. 

Roscher= Lez. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schajff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer- GJV?, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.J. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade — Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend = Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land‘, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of thc Semites?, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology?, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen? 2 Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete- The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)— Primitive Culture’, 1891 [11903]. 

Ueberweg — Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber= Jüdische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften?, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alien Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Ance. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson=Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Dic gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden?, 
1892. 
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and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG — Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc 2 L'Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWI=Archxologieal Survey of W. India. 

AZ — Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG = Beitrüge zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzseh aud Haupt). 

BCH - Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE = Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG - Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ — Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL-Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR - Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex. 
andrie. 

BSAL=BulletindelaSoc. d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 

BSAP=Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l'Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBITS=Caleutta Duddhist Text Society. 

CE — Catholic Encyclopædia. 

CF 2 Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS — Cults of the Greek States (l'arnell). 

CI — Census of India. 

CI A — Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE = Corpns Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG = Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL=Corpus inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS- Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT? ; sce below]. 

GRE — Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dicet. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 


Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI=Dicet. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNB=Dict. of National Biography. 

DPAP — Dict. of EE and Psychology. 

DWAW=Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopedia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEFM-Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI=Encyelopaedia of Isläm. 

ERE=The present work. 

Exp= Expositor. 

EzpT = Expository Times. 

FHG=Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum (coll. 
C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ=Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen), 

GIA P=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV=Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI-Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings! Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL=Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI=History of Israel. 

HJ — Hibbert Journal. 

HJP History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HW B. = Handwörterbuch. 

IA Indian Antiquary. 

[CC — International Critical Commentary. 

ICO — International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICE-Yndian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Greece (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IGA —Inserip. Greer Antiquissime. 

IGI= Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE International Journal of Ethics. 

ITL-International Theological Library. 

JA= Journal Asiatique. 
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JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI-—Jonrnal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Societ y. 

JASB Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe- Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS- Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

JD= Journal des Débats. 

JDTh - Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE = Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS- Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPA- Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Jourmal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

J ES - Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschritten und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT®=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh= Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT= Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (IIartland). 

LSSt- Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Melasine. 

MAIBL=M£&moires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH=Monumenta Germanis Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft für jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

J GV J = Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG — Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MW. = Magazin 
Judentums, 

NBAC= NuovoBullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC=Nineteenth Century. 

NHWDB=Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NO = Notes and Queries. 

N R= Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NTZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS=Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


fiir Wissenschaft des 


xxiv 


PASB= Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbücher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE°=Prot. Realencyclopádie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS — Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE - Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSP A Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Päli Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d'Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

RC= Revue Critiqne. 

RCel=Revue Celtique. 

RCh=Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM = Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Realencyclopádie. 

REG=Revue des Études Grecques. 

REg= Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ — Revue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d'Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR= Revue de l'Histoire des Religions. 

RM I = Revue du monde musulman. 

EN — Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh=Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d'Épigraphie et d'Hist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI — Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P= Recueil de Travaux rélatifs à l'Archéologie 
et à la Philologie. 

RTP — Revue des traditions populaires. 

LiThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RFV V -Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 





LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W =Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB=Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK zStudien und Kritiken. 

SM A =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG W =Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWAW -Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES -'Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ z Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

TAT- Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE- Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

T. GT == Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche, 
ology. 

TU —'Texte und Untersuchungen. 

IVA I-— Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA — Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für ägyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP - Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins. 

ZE — Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPRP = Dance für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVYRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palästina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT?, LOTS, ete.] 
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FIRH, FIRE-GODS 





of Russian Karclia it is the practice, on the 15th 
of August (O.S.), to bring a number of votive 
wethers from a fairly large surrounding arca to 
the village ehurch. In the woodland before the 
church a fire is kindled carly in the morning; a 
cauldron is scoured, and water poured into it. The 
slauglıterer takes one sheep after another beneath 
the penthouse, in the flooring of which there is a 
hole with a lid, and presses the animal's neek upon 
this hole. 'Then, calling on an assistant to hold 
the sheep fast by the feet, he runs his knife into 
its throat, and lets the blood ilow down under the 


flooring. The animal is next flayed outside the 
enclosure. The fleece also falls to the church, but 


the owner of the animal may redeem it for a small 
sum. ‘The flesh is then cut in pieces and boiled in 
the cauldron. The head and feet of the sheep thus 
slaughtered are burned in the fire. The ha col flesh 
is put into large boxes of birch-bark, and carried 
outside the enclosure. The broth is made into a 
gruel with peeled barley collected from the vil- 
lagers, and into this the fat of the animal is stirred. 
The people then hold united prayer in the chapel, 
and the sacrifieial feast begins, First of all, the 
meat, which has been fumigated with incense, is 
eaten. Every donor of a sheep brings a loaf with 
him, and the villagers also contribute. Meanwhile 
the pottage is ready, and is put into similar re- 
eeptacles of birch-bark. Only the men — with 
heads uncovered—take part in the ceremony, the 
women and children being preseut merely as 
spectators. Bones and dropped fragments of meat 
are gathered up and placed in a covered box made 
of knee-pine chips, and this is bound with a rope 
to which a stone is attached, and cast into a deep 
pool near at hand, for nothing must be left to be 
eaten by the dogs. 

4. Magic.—Another popular but equally erro- 
neous idea is that the magic of the Finns rests 
upon a fauciful belief in the power of tlie * word.’ 
As a matter of fact, our earliest record of a Chudic 
magician—in a Russian Chronicle of A.D. 1071— 
tells how he summoned up spirits while lying dumb, 
i.e. in the ecstatic state. ‘The sacrificing priest of 
the Esthonians passed beyond this primitive 
shamanistic stage, and (e. A.D. 1200) became what 
the Latin Chronicle of Henry the Lett speaks of 
asa hariolus. The practice of divining by means 
of a horse—by observing which foot it lifted first, 
as described by that Chronicler—was adopted by 
the Esthonians from the Slavs or Lithuanians. The 
heathen priests of the Karclians are called «rui 
(arpoja, ‘one who knows the art of casting lots’) 
in the oflicial Russian libel of 1534. A specially 
popular practice among the Finns, even in recent 
times, was divination by the sieve, which came to 
them by way of the Scandinavians and the Rus- 
sians. Finnish magicians probably uttered prayers 
at their sacrifices even in heathen times. 'Phe 
sacrificial prayer of an Esthonian priest of the 
thunder living in 1644, and the Ingrian song of 
Ukko which tells of Sämpsä, may perhaps date 
from the heathen period. But it was only under 
the influence of the medieval spells of Christian 
origin current among the Scandinavians that the 
Finnish magicians composed and elaborated their 
magie songs. 

LirERATURE.—The main sources are indicated in $ x and in 
the art. FiNNo-UGRIANS. KAARLE KROHN. 


FIRE, FIRE-GODS. — The discovery of a 
method of making (ire may be described as the 
most important step in progress ever made by the 
human race, To dilate upon the obvious reasons 
for this description is unnecessary. The history of 
lireinaking alone would fill a volume. Consis- 
tent with its cultural importance is the voluminous 
mythology and ritual concentrated upon firein early 








civilization ; the modern anthropological literature 
of the subject is scareely less voluminous. 

Previously to the scientific development of the 
19th eent., the general view was that fire-making, 
together with all culture, was a quite recent achieve- 
ment of mankind. Stories of contemporary savage 
tribes to whom fire was unknown are still discussed 
as possessing a possible foundation in fact.! But 
recent calculation places the knowledge of lire- 
making as early as the Second Inter-glacial epoch, 
approximately more than 400,000 yews ago. The 
Krapina men possessed the kuowledge of fire- 
making, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
early Paleolithic period failed to evolve the art. 
In all likelihood the first suggestion came neither, 
as Peschel thought, from volcanic fire, nor, as 
others have thought, from forest fires or trees 
struck by lightning, but from the inevitable sparks 
produced in the manufacture of flint implements. 

I. Fire-making.— Ihe chief primitive methods 
are frietional, pereussive, compressive, and optical. 
The modern is chemical. Among barbarous peoples 
of to-day the frictional is the most used ; the com- 
pressive method comes next. The percussive— 
probably the oldest—lasted the longest. Mechani- 
cal inventions making it efficient were responsible 
for its remaining in use till a century ago. Optical 
methods have been rare, as is natural; chemical 
methods are barely a century old. 

(«) The simplest frictional method is the stick- 
and-groave. ‘A blunt-pointed stick is run along a 
groove of its own making iu a piece of wood lying 
on the ground.’? It is a method chiefly obtaining 
among the South Sea natives. The Central 
Australians employ it as well as the ‘fire-drill.’ 
Ilard wood is used for the moving component, soft 
for the stationary. In the Arunta tribe 
‘two men will sit down opposite to one another, holding a 
shield steady on the ground between 1hem by means of their 
feet; then taking one of their spear-throwers they will each of 
them, holding on to one end, pass it vigorously backwards and 
forwards with a sawing motion over the shield, the surface of 
which soon becomes marked by a groove. The fine powder, 
which is separated off very soon, often in less than a minute, 


begins to smoulder, and then by careful blowing a flaine is soon 
produced in the dry tinder amongst which it is placed. — 

A variation is used by the Warramunpa tribe; 
in a eleft stick of soft wood a hard stick is smartly 
rubbed.® ' 

The fire-drill has à wide range: Australia, 
Tasmania, Malaysia, Kamchatka, ancient India, 
Ceylon, Europe, Africa, Central, South, and North 
America,’ show it to be the most generally diffused 
method, and no doubt it was iudependeutly evolved 
by various peoples. Captain Cook described its 
simplest form as used by Australians : 

“They produce fire with great facility, and spread it in a 
wonderful manner. To produce it they tale two pieces of dry 
soft wood ; one is a stick about 8 or 9 inches long, the other 
piece is flat: the stick they shape into an obtuse point at one 
end, and pressing it upon the other, turn it nimbly by holding 
it between both their hands, as we do a chocolate mill, often 
shifting their hands up, and then moving them down upon it, 
to increase the pressure as much as possible. By this method 
they get fire in less than two minutes, and from the smallest 
spark they increase it with great speed and dexterity.' 5 

As with the fire-saw, so with the fire-drill, two 
workers are essential. The latter method is even 
more laborious® than the former, and its wider 
prevalence is due chiefly to mechanical improve- 
ments. The Australians cut a notch extended to 
the edge of the stationary wood, to admit the 
twirled stick and to allow the powder to fall out. 
Knowing that the twirling must be absolutely 
eontinuous, they always employ two men who 

1E. B. Tylor (Early Hist. of Mankind?, London, 1870, pp. 
231-239) criticizes elaborately these stories, with a conclusion 
generally unfavourable to their credibility. ` 

2 Tylor, 239 f. 3 Spencer-Gillen», 619 f. 

4 Tylor, 240ff.; Hirt, Zndegermanen, Strassburg, 1905-07, 

. 329. 

5 Fürst Voyage, iii. 234, quoted in Tylor, 240 f. > 

6 Long practice is necessary, for the muscular effort required 
is enormous. 
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relieve each other.! This familiar ‘fire - stick,’ 
twirled between the pahus of the hands, is the 
predominant form of fire mechanism in art and 
mythology. 

‘The principle of the carpenter’s brace is a simple 
improvement, possible with a bent or elastic stick, 
and so used by the Gauchos of the Pampas. The 
operator presses one end of the stick on his breast 
and ‘the other (which is pointed) into a hole in a 
piece of wood, and then rapidly turns the curved 
part, like a carpeuter's centre-bit.’? 

A cord wound round the drill is still used in 
india, The method is familiar to various peoples 
from the Eskimos to the Maoris.? A cross-piece 
is used to kecp the spindle steady and in its bear- 
ings ; this is held by a second person, or the operator 
holds it in his teetlı. 

‘To substitute for the mere thong or cord a bow with a loose 
string, is a still further improvement, for one hand now does 
the work of two in driving the spindle.’ 4 
Aneient and modern Egyptians used this method 
for dvilling holes. The North American Indians 
employed it for fire-making. A variation is the 
pump - drill, in which the cross-piece moves up 
and down, winding and re-winding the cord. This 
is found in Samoa, in à few South Sca Islands, 
and among the Iroquois.’ 

(6) In Borneo, Sumatra, and parts of Eastern 
Asia, fire is occasionally made by striking to- 
gether two pieces of split bamboo.9 The siliceous 
coating makes this possible, but it is a precarious 
method. As for the use of flints, the l'uegians 
strike sparks with flint upon iron pyrites.” The 
method is attested for Neolithie Britain.5 Eskimos 
and North American Indians employ it Its 
obvious advantage over friction of wood is that 
the latter depends very much on the dryness of 
the atmosphere. ‘The flint and steel may have 
come into use at any time after the beginning of 
the Iron age.'!" mployed in ancient Greece, 
Italy, and Chiua, it became the universal method 
in Western civilization from the Roman Empire to 
the 19th century. The invention of fire-arms as- 
sisted to perfect the method, the hammer and 
trigger mechanism of the pistol being very con- 
venient. Modifieations of the fire-arm, attached 
to a candlestick, were in general use throughout 
Europe for centuries. Chalcedony was often used. 
For tinder, burnt-linen rag was the staple article. 
The modern chemical method was indirectly due 
to this, sulphur-tipped matches being first em- 

ployed to get a reliable flame from the tinder. 

he precursors of the modern mateh were numer- 
ous and eurious.! 

(c) Compressive and optieal methods have never 
been commonly employed. A tube ‘closed at one 
end, into which a packed piston is sharply forced 
down, thus igniting a piece of tinder within the 
tube, is used in Malaysia and Burma. The use 
of à lens was known and practised in ancieut 
Greece and Italy; China and Siam to-day are 
familiar with it." The Spanish accounts of the 
Peruvian method of lighting the sacred fire by a 
lens, as also of the virgins of the Sun who guarded 
the fire, are at least doubtful, owing most of their 
details, as Tylor has shown, to Plutarch's account 
of the Vestal Virgins of Rome and the sacred fire 
of Vesta. 

There does not seem to be any regular course of 

1 Spencer-Gillen>, 620. 

2 C. Darwin, Narrative, London, 1839, iii, 488. 


3 Tylor, 243 ff. 3 Jb. 246. 
5 Ib. 2171. 6 Jb, 240. 
7 Ib. 249. 


5 Oficial Catalogue of Science Scetion of Anglo-Japanese Ex- 
hibition, London, 1910 (reprint [O. E. Janson and Son], 1912). 
The flint and pyrites nodule, found in a barrow, are iu the 
British Museum. 

9 Tylor, 250. 10 Id, 

11 See Oficial Catalogue, p. 113 ff. 

12 Tylor, 249, 251. 13 1b. 262 ft, 








evolution in fire-makiug implements. The use of 
the fire-drill does not necessarily precede or lead 
up to that of the Hint and steel. Nor has the 
siniplest frictional method led to anything of real 
economie value. The ‘lire-saw’ and the *fire- 
plough’ are merely extensions of that method, 
''he cord, centre-bit, and pump-drills are applica- 
tions to it of simple mechanical expedients. But 
there is a tendency for drills to predominate in dry, 
hot climates; flint and steel are limited by the 
presence or absence of suitable percussive minerals. 
savage life shows that fire is rarely made, for it is 
very easy to secure a permanent supply. 

2. Social regard for fire.—The myths of the in- 
vention of the art are numerous. ‘The process is 
one to appeal to the imagination. Their chief 
characteristics are the ascription of the invention 
to a bird or bird-hero, and the personilication of 
the implements. Thus in China a myth recounts 
how 
ta great sage went to walk beyond the bounds of the moon 
and the sun; he saw a tree, and on this tree a bird, which 
pecked at it and made fire come forth. The sare was struck 
with this, took a branch of thc tree and produced fire from it, 
and thence this great personage was called Sujy-jin. Suy is 
the drill or the speculum, Suy-jin-she is the * first person who 
procured fire for the use of man.'! The Sanskrit name for the 
arani-spindle, pramantha, is probably connected with the name 
of the Greek fire-giver, Prometheus ;? the vapéyé in which he 
stored the fire stolen from heaven is repeated in savagery by 
the stalk or reed whose dry pith forms smouldering tinder. 

A simple form of regard shown in maintaining 
fire, to avoid the inconvenience of re-making it, 
is connected, directly or indirectly, with the 
religious cult of the perpetual fire. 

The Tasmanians never let their fires go out.5 The house- 
fire, as in Korea, is never extinguished. European peasantry, 
às the South Slavonians and Calabrians, elevate the rule into 
a ritualistic principle.? The Israelites carried their fire with 
them on the march.5 The Russian peasant carries his fire 
to his new house, where he deposits it, saying: ‘Welcome, 
grandfather, to the new home.'9 The old Norsemen ‘marched 
round the laud with fire,’ claiming thearea they could walk round 
carrying fire, from sixjin the morning to six in the cvening.l? 
Various tabus have heen enforced in early culture upon the 


tending and carrying of fire. These follow the lincs of similar 
regulations. 


Two poles of sentiment are fear of the destruc- 
tive power, and gratitude for the comfort and 
usefuluess, of the element. An extensive series 
of myth and metaphor is evolved from these. The 
general importance of fire in human life is shown 
by the way it enters into social symbolism and 
nomenclature. There are Fire phratries and Fire 
totems,” Fire is placed on the grave to warm the 
dead." The Calabrians take an oath by nipping a 
flame between the fingers and swearing “by the 
light of God, Australian boys at initiation re- 
ceive a fire-stick, ceremonially prescnted by the 
mother of the future wife.? Fire and sunshine are 
permanently connected in the social imagination. 
Both are avoided by persons under tabu, especially 
girls during their first menstrual period. Impree- 

1 Tylor, 256, quoting authorities. 

2 A. Kuhn, Merabkunyt des Feuers, Gütersloh, 1886, pp, 13, 
15, 78; the upper and lower blocks ‘may be the upper and 
lower arani, and the spindle the pramantha or cátru^ (Tylor, 
258). 

3 The Australians usc Banksia stalks (Frazer, J Ph xiv. (1885] 
168); fire first made by two hawks (Spencer-Gillenb, 619 f.). 

4J. d. Frazer, Totemism and Ezogamy, London, 1910, ii. 
491, iii. 160, 184, 230, iv. 179. 

5J. Bonwick, Daily Life and Origin of the Tasmanians, 
London, 1870, p. 20. , 

$0. Dalet, Hist. de l'Eglise de Corée, Paris, 1874, vol, i. 
p. exlvii. s 

TF. S. Krauss, Sitte v, Brauch der Südslaven, Vienna, 1885, 
p. 592; V. Dorsa, La Tradizione, ete., della Calabria eiteriore, 
Cosenza, 1884, p. 20. 

8 Ex 1321, 

9 W. Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, London, 1872, 
pp. 120, 137 ff. 4 

10 J. Grimm, Deutsche Bechtsailterthümor?, Göttingen, 1881, 
p. 195, 

11 Frazer, ii. 604 ff, be 

12 Spencer-Gillenb, 349 ` Frazer, iii. 118f. 

13 Frazer, i. 143, H Dorsa, 21. 

15 Spencer-Gillena, 250, b349, 
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nation by fire is a common notion connected there- 
with. Circumcision among the Australians is 
performed by means of a fire-stick.2 The newly 
initiated boy is placed by women on a fire.” Here 
we approach (he purificatory idea. A connexion 
with the principles of ‘rites of passage’ is shown 
in the formal extinction of fire on a death, and 
the making of new five on certain occasions of 
social crisis and change. In the Warramunga 
and Mara tribes of Australia, the co-operative 
totem system is applied, one inoiety making fire 
and handing it over to the other. The idea of 
fire as a purifier is universal Connected with this 
is its power to expel evil or to bar its approach.? 
Many peoples throw food and drink to the fire 
before meals. Fire tends to develop ‘sacred’ 
associations. H 

3. Fire-ritual.—ire-worship proper will be dis- 
eussed below in $$ 6 and 7. The ritual of per- 
petual fire can hardly be regarded as fire-worship. 
Sacrifice by fire, and various ceremonies in which 
fire is used, show it as a means and not as an end 
of the rite. Yrazer’s theory of the common origin 
of the Greek prytancion and the Italian temple of 
Vesta, from a pre-historie eustom of the tending 
of the common fire in the chief’s round house by 
the chief’s daughters, involves the general principle 
of the superposition of religion upon eustom.!? 
Farnell objects to this theory, and maintains that 
optical methods were employed at Athens, the 
primitive fire-sticks being used only at Rome, and 
that women, in historical times, were excluded 
from the pryéaneion." He accordingly regards the 
Roman ritual of Vesta as not secular but religious 
in origin. 

The Damaras of South Africa possessed a ritual of the per- 
petual fire well developed, though neither magical nor religious, 
The fire was tended by the daughters of the chief—an anticipa- 
tion of the Vestal Virgins in appearance if not in evolutionary 
fact, When the Damaras built a new village, the fire was 
supplied from that of the old one.!? The extinction of the 
sacred fire at Romo was regarded by the superstitions as a 
national calamity, as the extinction of the village fire in any 
early community would be regarded as at least an incon- 
venience,i? A perpetual fire, sacred to St. Bridget, is said to 
have been extant in the 16th cent. at Kildare.14 The perpetual 
fires of the Iroquois and Natchez were in all probability little 
inferior in ritualistic observance to those reported of Mexico 
and Peru.15 At Cuzco the daughters of the Inca tended the 
fire. In the great temple at Mexico there was, it is said, a 
sacred perpetual fire before each chapel. In all tbese Central 
American cases, virgins were the keepers of the fires. Chastity 
was obligatory ; infraction of the rule was punisbed with death. 
In Peru the fire was re-kindled by a concave mirror ; in cloudy 
weather by fire-sticks, The Spanish chroniclers certainly have 
embellished their accounts in order to enhance their claim for 
the new world to be a second Home.!6 The theory that the 


perpetual fire cult was an Indo-European iustitution similarly 
demands considerable limitation A 


The ritual of purification and sacred burning 
is linked to a sequence of very widely spread and 
influential ideas. The simplest of these, though 


1A. E. Crawley, The Mystie Rose, London, 1902, p. 197; 
Frazer, Totemisin, ii. 25S f., 261 f., @B2, ili, 210, 224, 305, 

2 Spencer-Gillenb, 425, 3 Spencer-Gillena, 259. 

4 Frazer, Totemism, ii, 529, iv. 225, 313. The ritual and lore 
of new fire are fully treated in GB? ii. 326, 331, 333, 465, 470, 
ii. 249 ff., 252 ff., 260, 272, 276 f., 301 ff. ; festivals, ii. 469 ff., 
iii. 237-307. 

5 Spencer-Gillenb, 620. 

6 Frazer, GB? i. 208, Adonis, Attis, Osiris?, London, 1907, 

. 146. 

p 7J. G. F. Riedel, De siwik- en kroesharige rassen, Hague, 
1886, p. 303, 

8 Frazer, J Ph xiv. 164; J. G. Bourke, Moquis of Arizona, 
London, 1884, p. 255. 

9 Frazer, T'oteinism, ii, 112. 

10 Frazer, J Ph xiv. 145-172. 11 CGS v. [1909] 345-365. 

12 G. J. Andersson, Lake Ngami, London, 1856, p. 2231. So 
Greek colonies took with them a share of the sacred fire of the 
metropolis. 

13 Dion, Hal. Ant. Rom. ii, 07. 

14 W. Camden, Britannia, Lendon, 1607, p. 747. 

15 D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New Worid 3, Philadelphia, 1896, 
p. 151; P. F. X. de Charlevoix, Hist. de la nouvelle France, 
Paris, 1744, vi. 173 ff. 

16 As argucd by Tylor, 252 ff. 

17 W, E, Hearn, Lhe Aryan Household, London and Melbourne, 
1379, p. 49 ff. 











apparently complex, may be found in savage cere- 
monies of renewal and removal of old things. The 
kindling of the new fire follows the expulsion of 
evils and the putting off of the old life. In the 
mere instinct for chauge and renewal we may find 
the key to many ‘rites of passage’ in which fire 
plays a more or less literal rather than a symbolie 
part. Such rites often include a formula of social 
reunion. 

The Engwura of the Central Australian tribes is an elaborate 
Service of regard for society. Its central feature is the Fire 
Cercmony. Women and men dance round separate fires. 
Tbere is a Saturnalia of increasing licence, the tabus being 
relaxed one by one. Huge torches are carried, and a pole, 
20 fect high, the winiari, is a central object whose function is 
doubtful but possibly is merely centralization. The principle 
of the ecremony is well brought out by the way in wbicb it bears 
upon private relations. Two men who have quarrelled previ- 
ously now fight it out with flaming sticks, after which the ill- 
feeling is ncver resumed. A general mólée with torches con- 
cludes the ceremonies; part of this is sexual, men and women 
attacking each other. 

From such conceptions and realizations it is no 
long step to the elaborate philosophizing of Iam- 
blichus, who held that fire burns all the mortal 
parts, leaving the immortal behind, or to the 
practice of burning the dead, and the connected 
principles of burnt sacrifice. In ancient theory, 
warning made its patient divine.? The passing of 
childven through the fire is probably due in part 
to these ideas, and is paralleled by the Greek 
stories of burning children to render them im- 
niortal? The remarkable series of legends of 
which the figure of Creesus is the type is a proof 
how in Asiatic and Semitic religion the idea of 
burnt sacrifice dominated the imagination of kings 
and priests. In the 19th cent. offerings to dead 
Rabbis were still burned at Maron in Galilee.! In 
the 20th cent. the Catholic Church retains the 
belief in the purificatory fires of Purgatory, and 
the eternal fires of Hell. There can be little doubt 
that the fires of the auto-da-fé were kindled in 
consequence of a theory of purification by fire. 
They were thus the logical sequence of universal 
notions which retain their harmless realization in 
the fire-festivals of European peasants. 

4. Fire-gods.—The fire-deity often reported for 
uncivilized communities is generally a vaguely 
envisaged daimon hardly emerged from fluid 
animism.’ In all cultures the fire-god proper 
appears to be an exception, and not a regular 
member of the pantheon, The history of religion 
practically includes only two genuine fire-gods— 
Agni of Hinduism, and Atar of Zoroastrianism. 
Fancy everywhere locates the source of fire in 
various natural objects, as the sun, or the kan- 
garoo (Australian)?, or the oak, or any material 
from which it may be artificially or naturally pro- 
duced, The divine person who invents five-making 
or reveals its secret to mankind is no fire-god 
necessarily, but a culture-hero. Such was Pro- 
metheus. Nor can even Hestia-Vesta be claimed 
as a fire-goddess. Farnell has shown reason for 
regarding her essentially as a hearth-goddess— 
the personification, not of the fire, but of the 
heartlı-stones. 

Fire-worship may be practised without any hard 
and fast personification of the element. A case 
in point is the comparatively modern cult of the 
natural fires at Baku, whither pilgrims resort and 
nıake expiation for sin. Similar was the ancient 
worship of natural fires in Cappadocia,” 

5. Fire in Hebraism.—Mention of fire and fire- 
ritual is remarkably rare in the Hebrew books, 

1 Spencer-Gillenb, 375-392 ; cf, Spencer-Gillena, 271-386. 

2 Frazer, Adonis?, 146; Iamblichus, de Mysteriis, v. 12. 

3 So Isis and Demeter (Frazer, Adonis?, 147). 

4 W. M. Thomson, The Land and the Book, ed. 1859, p. 2801. 

5 Another class is represented by the carved wooden figure 
above the Maori hearth. This is no fire-god, or even hearth- 
god (R. Taylor, Te Ike o Mach, 1870, p. 501). 

6 Spencer-Gillen®, 208. 7 Frazer, Adonis?, 156, 158 fr, 
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though the principle and practice of burnt-offering 
are ubiquitous. The man who was 'gathering' 
(mekóshësh) sticks! probably intended fire-making 
by friction of wood. A possible reference is the 
‘two sticks’ mentioned in 1 K 177. Legend tells 
that the fire-drill was given and the method 
explained by Jahweh to Adam and Eve. Flint 
and steel are mentioned in 2 Mae 10%, and the 
fire-stone (hallämish) was used in historical times.? 
Fire for domestic use was forbidden on the Sabbath. 
In common with other carly culture, Hebrew 
economy rarely used fire for the heating of dwell- 
ings. There was a Mosaic ordinance forbidding 
the use in the sanctuary of ‘strange fire,’ or ‘fire 
of commoners,’ explained as newly kindled fire, 
or that taken from profane hearths.? Rabbinical 
lore stated that fire was created on Monday or the 
Sabbath eve; when Adam was overwhelmed by 
the first darkness, the Holy One gave him two 
‘bricks’ for the production of fire. These he 
rubbed together, and fire came forth.* The holy 
fire of the Hebrews was of Divine origin. From 
the fire Jalıweli spoke to Moses, H 

6. Fire in Brahmanism.—Fire is the first of 
elements; it was produced from the Sat or Brah- 
mun, Mann held that it sprang from water; the 
Vedanta Sütras from air; the Upanisads say it 
produces water.’ Gold is its first-born.” In union 
with air it warms tle ether. Its subtlest eom- 
ponent becomes the speech of men, and man's 
breath is merged in it at death.? The Upanisads 
speak of the seven tongues of fire. Fire resides in 
the right ear of the goat, the right hand of a 
Brähmana, in water, and in kusa grass.’ The 
digestive process is identified with the action of 
fire, volévinara.? Philosophy elaborated the cosmic 
relation of the self to Brahman by means of fire and 
its symbolism. Sparks and fire, according to the 
Upanisads, are to one another as individual souls 
are to Brahman.“ The self is compared to fire 
produced by the two arani-sticks. The process 
of fire-production with the samidhs, kindling-sticks, 
the ‘churning of fire,’ is an act of generation ; the 
drill is male. In the theory of the ‘three fires’ 
these are the three worlds.$ A trace of primitive 
magic is to be seen in the account of the agnihotra, 
‘ fire-offerings,’ in the Satapatha Brahmana. If 
these are not offered, the sun will not rise. In 
the Jaina Sütras there occurs the curious notion 
of * fire bodies.’ 

‘Some beings, of various birth and origin, come forth as fire- 
bodies in the manifold animate or inanimate bodies of movable 
or immovable creatures,’ 18 

The rules to be observed in connexion with the 
sacred fire arenumerous.” Sacred fire was kindled 
at weddings. At funerals the sacred fire for the 
burning of the body was carried in the procession 
to the Smasäna, or ‘burning ground.’ heap of 
fire-wood was piled, and the leader of the ceremony 
kindled three ‘ sacred fires.’ The spirit of the dead 
person, ‘invested with its incombustible subtle 
frame, was supposed to rise along with the smoke 
to heaven.’ The householder re-kindled his fire 
when religious rites were performed. The clay 
hearth was termed grihydgni, * household fire,’ and 
* was sufficient for all domestic ceremonies, smärta- 

1 Nu 15326, 2 E. G. Hirsch, in JE, sn, 

3 Lv 101, Nu 31 2661, 4 Talınud Jer. Ber. 12a. 

5 Hirsch, loe, cit, 6 Qur'an, SBE ix, 25; cf. Ex 34, 

7 SBE i. 93, 100, xxxviii. 20 ff., xlviii. 532 ff. 

8 Ib. xxv. 399, xxxiv. p. lii, i. 94, 100, 117 f., xxxviii. 22 f. 

9 Ib. xiv. 134 ; ci. xliv. 125. 

10 Jb. i. 117, 96 ff., 101, 108. 

11 Ib. xv. 81, xxxiii. 14. 

13 Ib. vii. 59, viii. 113. 14 Ib. xy. 24. 

15 Ib. xv. 236 f., xii. 275. 16 7b. xliv. 178. 

17 Ib. xii. 328. For the churning of fire, see ib. xii. 275. 

18 Ib. xlv. 397. 

19 Tb. ii. 1f., 201, xxv. 104, 108, xxix, 355 f., xxx. pp. xxvi, 138, 
xxxviii, 306. 

20 Monier-Williams, Brähmanism and Hindüisn!, London, 
1891, pp. 230 f., 252 f. 


12 Ib. xiv. 160, 
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karman. A more elaborate arrangement was used 
iu the koma &tla, or room for fire-ritual. Here fire 
was kindled in three different reecptacles, each fire 
having a different name, Ahavaniya, Gärhapatyo, 
Daksina. Each morning the family assembled 
round the fire, saying : * We approach thee, O fire, 
daily with reverential adoration in our thonghts.’ 
It was then ‘fed’ with bits of consecrated wood, 
samidh, from the paläsa-tree. The smouldering 
embers of the sacred element were not allowed to 
be extinguished. If this occurred, 

“the whole household fell into confusion. Everything went 
wrong until an expiatory ceremony, prayaschitta—sometimes 
consisting of a solemn fast observed by both busband and wife 
—had been performed, and tbe fire was re-kindled.’1 

The daily fire service is the Homa ceremony. 

The Fire-god Agni.—The god Agni is the most 
perfect instance of a divinized personification of 
fire, and perhaps the only genuine instance. The 
three great Vedie gods—the Fire-god, the Rain-god, 
the Sun-god—were born respectively from the earth 
(Agni), the air (Indra), and the sky (Sürya), one 
representing each of the three worlds. Agni was 
‘god on earth,’ and more accessible. He took 
precedence over all others in sacrificial ccremony. 
lis triple form was of terrestrial, celestial (light- 
ning), and solar fire.” Agni 
‘was manifested by the friction of the two pieces of the sacred 
fig tree called Arani, and consequently always to be found at 
hand. He was visibly preseut in every housebold. He was 
man’s domestic friend, the fatber of the sacrifice, the mediator 
between men and gods, the bearer of bymns and prayers frou 
every family altar upwards towards heaven.’ 3 
He is sage, priest, king, protector, His origin is 
threefold—from air, water, and the ‘mystic double 
Arani.’ He is the giver of immortality, and purges 
from sin. After death he burns away the guilt cf 
the body, and carries the immortal part to heaven, 
to dwell with the righteous.* Fire is male, and 
water female. Agni is lord of the elements, and 
is all the deities.9 He is the god of the house, and 
of the clan. As priest he superintends his own 
sacrifice. The focusing of religious sentiment upon 
Agni is well illustrated in the Vedic hymns : 

* Agni Vaisvanare, the other fires are verily thy brancbes, 
O Agni. In thee all the immortals enjoy themselves. Thou 
art the centre of human settlements; like a supporting columu 
thou holdest men. The head of heaven, tbe navel of earth is 
Agni; he has become the steward of both worlds. Thee, a god, 
the gods have engendered, O Vaisvdnara, to be a ligbt for 
the Arya,’7 S 

The hymns and the Satapatha Brähmana have 
thefullest aeeount of Agni. The sun first appeared 
when Agni was born. Hehad longremained hidden, 
till the gods discovered him and revealed lim.š 
Agni is the essence of earth, squeezed from earth. 
leis produced by attrition by ten young women, 
the fingers. Fireweod is his food. GA is sacred to 
him, and his offerings are cakes and butter. The 
bricks of the fire-altar are his limbs; he has three 
heads and seven rays (or reins)? He is the object 
of the daily worship of the fire (/cj«s, or jyotis, 
fire as the element). To poke the fire wounds him, 
and is sinful. To spit before the fire is a sin.” 
Generally heis the protector againstevil; he repels 
the Raksasas, and wards off evil from both gods 
and men.? He is, further, invoked by lovers, to 
produce magical intervention in their love. Women 
belong to him. The menstrual blood of women is 
Agni? Men invoke him for virility.™ 

1 Monier-Williams, p. 365 ff. 

2 Ib. 9f.; on Agni, see especially Macdonell, Ved. Mythol., 
Strassburg, 1897, pp. 88-101; Hillebrandt, Ved, Mythol., Bres- 
lau, 1891-1902, ii. 57-154. + 

3 Monier-Williams, 9 f. 415.15. 5 SBE xii. 9f. 

6 Ib. viii. 276, 346. q Ib. xlvi. 49. ; 

8 Ib. xlvi. 326, 330, xii. 47, 452, xlii, 3, 270 f., xlvi. SLE. ` 

9 Ib. i. 70, xlvi. 75 £., xliii. 189, ii, 202, xii, 113, xlvi. 3, xli. 156, 
xlvi. 167 f. " 

10 Ib. ii. 16. H Ib. xli. 49 f., i. 29. 

12 Tb. xii, 35 f. > 

‚ii. 104, xiv. 133, i. 232, xxxiii. 171; see Crawley, Mystic 
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Sometimes Agni is theriomor phic, identilied with 
the white horse led in front of him.! At another 
extreme he is the object of the Dralimana's medita- 
tions as universal spirit, Drahman.? 

7. Firein Zoroastrianism.—The two chief differ- 
ences between Indian and Persian fire-worship are 
(1) the abhorrenee in the latter of burning the dead, 
and (2) the imperfect personifieation of Atar as 
compared with Agni. Some deny that fire is per- 
sonified at all in Zoroastrianism.? Whereas the 
worship of Agni and the ancient ritual have de- 
generated in Ilinduism, one Brähmana sect, alone 
keeping up any appearanee of the cult, the modern 
Parsis practise a very couservative form of the 
aneient fire-ritual. 

Fire is the earthly form of the heavenly licht, 
the eternal, infinite, divine. The life of all crea- 
turesis vitalfire.* Fire is tlie son of Ahura Mazda. 
The infant Zarathustra was taken out of fire, like 
King Arthur. Ahura aud his Fire and Mind pro- 
tect Zarathustra,? Fire is diflused through the ‘six 
substances.’ Itisthe ‘Good Diffuser’ in men and 
animals. It is of live sorts. Ahriman mingled 
darkness and smoke with it.‘ Siens from the 
holy fire are invoked by prayer to Ahura. Ataró 
assists Ahura in his eonflict with Angra Mainyu. 
Ataro also fights against Azi and Angra Mainyu. 
Again the Fire Vazist fights the demon Apäösh. 
There is also the Fire Toba. The Fravashi of 
fire is worshipped.” The Avesta and the Pallavi 
texts reiterate the duty of worship, simpler in 
details than the Vedic ritual? The priests are 
the protectors of the sacred fire, which may not 
be extinguished. To allow it to be extinguished is 
a sin. For the sun to shine upon it is a sin? 
Before the ashes are removed they must be cold.” 
The Persian horror of the contamination of death, 
the Druj, naturally is very explicit here. If a 
man or dog died where the holy fire was, the fire 
had to be removed for nine nights in winter and a 
month in summer. Death was the penalty for 
casting a corpse, or even eow-dung, into the fire ; 
even for breathing upon it." No offering might be 
made without looking at the saered fire. Three 
times a day the archangels form an assembly in 
the fire-temple. The prayers and the morning 
service resemble the Vedic,” but throughout the 
tendency is towards a somewhat impersonal realiza- 
tion—at any rate, a much less anthropomorphie 
realization than was the case in India. 


LlaTERATURE.— To the authorities cited, add the articles * Pro- 
metheus,’ * Hestia,’ in Roscher, and for N. America, W. Hough, 
‘ Fire-making Apparatus in the United States National Museum,’ 
in Report of the National Museum, Washington, 1890, pp. 531- 
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FIRE-WALKING.— This is an ancient as well 
as a modern rite, and is praetised in various parts 
of the world. It is ostensibly an exhibition of 
supernatural power, and may be either an act of 
devotion or an ordeal designed to test the purity 
of a woman, the truth of a sworn statement, etc. 
Its carliest application may have been magical, 
to make the sun-fire shine in spring-time. The 
Semitic rite of passing ehildren through fire, 
though sometimes connected with ‘fire-walking,’ 

1 SBE xh. 204, 359, xxvi. 149. 

2 Ib, i. 118, 304. 

4 Ib. iv. 60f., xviii. 42, 172, 

8 Ib, v, 61 ff., 159, 184 f., 163. 

7 Ib. xxxi. 177, 182, xxiii. 198, v. 229, xxiii. 200. 

8 Ib. xxxi. 196-199, 204-210, 212-220, 222-227, 251, 256 ff., 270- 
277, 320, 323 ff., 331, 346-348, 351, 353, 358, 374, 381-384, xxiii. 
322, 334, v. 298 fi., 375, 303-396, xviii. 163f., xxxvii. 231, 266, 
350f. For comments on the texts, see ib. i. p, xxii, iv. pp. xiii, 
lxii, Ixiv, Ixxv ff., Ixxix f., v. p. Ixi. 

9 Ib. xviii. 353, xxiv. 270 ff., 301, 355f., xxxvii, 96, 163f., 188, 
190 ff., xxiv. 334. 

10 Fb. xxiv. 311 f. 

11 Ib. iv. 011. ; Strabo, xv, 3. 14 (p. 732), 

1? SBE v. 61, 310, 393, xxiii, 322, 334; sce iv. p. Hi. On the 
fire-temple, see v. 310, xviii, 162, 178, 242, xxiv. 28, xxxvii. 119. 


3 Ib. iv. p. Ixxvi. 
5 Ib. iv. 101, xxxi. 132, 138. 





is really sacrificial, sinee the children were offered 
to Molech ; whereas in fire-walking the object is 
to pass through fire without loss of life. As fire is 
a natural means of purification! and is regarded by 
most savages as a defence against evil spirits, one 
of the early forms of fire-walking was probably to 
ward off and eleanse from evil, such as the evil of 
drought, imagined to be a spirit. This motive 
would easily unite with that of aiding the sun to 
shine. Yet a distinction sliould be made between 
the mere kindling of fires and walking through 
fire or over fiery stones, the former not necessarily 
implying the rite of coming into bodily contact 
with fire. 

The earliest reeorded case of fire-walking is 
from India; but here the object is to establish the 
superior holiness of a priest. In the andy 
Brähmana of the Samaveda (c. 800 B.C.) it is said 
that two priests walked through fire to prove 
which of the two was ‘the better Brähman’; and 
of Vatsa, the successful candidate, it is reported 
that “not a hair of his head was burned. This 
story, however, is still more ancient, as a brief 
allusion to it is found in one of the Samhitas (of 
the Täittiriyas, c. 1200 r.C.). The case forms also 
the basis of the later (c. 300 B.C.) legal enactment 
that, when the word of a witness is doubted, he 
shall undergo the sume test, or à modification of 
it, in holding hot iron. Another early case in 
India is that of Sita, the wife of Räma. Accord- 
ing to the Rämäyana, after appealing to the fire- 
god to attest her wifely innocence by not injuring 
her, Sità passed through fire and was not burned. 
A passage sometimes eited from Vedie literature 
(Atharvaveda, ii. 12) as evidence of the fire-ordeal 
is doubtful; but a hot-iron test is spoken of in 
Chhandogya Upanisad, vi. 16; though neither of 
these implies walking through fire. The rite of 
passing through fire is still praetised in India, to 
exhibit “control of fire.’ 

In Europe, in classical times, the Hirpi, or 
‘Wolf clan,’ of Mount Soracte walked through fire 
to propitiate the goddess (of fire or of wild beasts ?) 
called Feronia. The god within the performer is 
said by Tamblichus, in his statement as to fire- 
walking (see A. Lang, Magic and Rel. p. 293), to 
guard the walker from harm. Strabo (xii. 2. 7) 
mentions a case where the ceremony was performed 
by women. 

These instanees from antiquity are eorroborated 
by modern practices as found among savages and 
even eivilized peoples, and are illustrated also by 
the usage of European rusties in leaping over fires 
as a ceremony. Thus, in the last eentury, a family 
in Spain possessed the * hereditary power’ of walk- 
ing through fire unharmed. The Nistinares of Bul- 
garia dance in the hot embers of a fire and utter 
prophecies. Savages of the Pacific islands and else- 
where are wont to walk over red-hot stones to 
show their power. In India, China, Bulgaria, and 
some other places, the praetice is conneeted with 
vernal: observanees— a circumstance which adds 
weight to the theory that it may originally have 
been a rite to induce sunshine. A number ofin- 
stances of the modern practice have been colleeted 
by A. Lang (see Literature below), who has shown 
that no artificial preparation for the feet of savage 
fire-walkers is neeessary. As practised in Maur- 
itius, Fiji, the Society Islands, ete., the rite con- 
sists in walking deliberately and unscathed over 
an oven of hot stones, to whieh the feet are exposed, 


1 It is interesting to note in this connexion that, when, ac- 
cording to Parsi eschatology, the earth shall be covered with 
molten metal, *all men will pass into that melted metal and 
will become pure; when one is righteous, then it seems to him 
just as though he walks continually in warm milk; but when 
wicked, then it seems to him in such manner as though, in the 
world, he walks continually in melted metal’ (Bundahi£n, xxx. 
20, tr. West, SBE v. (1880] 126). 


